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To-morrow in Cuba. By Charles M. Pepper. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1899. — viii, 362 pp. 

Industrial Cuba. Being a Study of Present Commercial and 
Industrial Conditions, with Suggestions as to the Opportunities 
Presented in the Island for American Capital, Enterprise and 
Labor. By Robert P. Porter, Special Commissioner for the 
United States to Cuba and Porto Rico. With maps and sixty-two 
illustrations. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899. — xi, 418 pp. 

Mr. Pepper went to Cuba as a newspaper correspondent in the 
spring of 1897 and remained there, with the exception of a short 
time spent with the United States army and navy outside the island, 
for about two years. A careful and sympathetic observer of political, 
social and economic conditions, he obtained a great deal of informa- 
tion, which he has amplified by a study of historical works and 
official documents ; and he has produced a work of substantial value. 
He begins his review of events with the pact of El Zanjon, which 
nominally brought to a close the ten years' war. The treaty of 
El Zanjon, though designed to introduce a new order of things, 
proved to be a truce, rather than a peace. It produced reforms, but 
did not remove the fundamental cause of discontent. It was fol- 
lowed by the formation, of various political parties, which pursued 
their respective aims till the conjunction of economic distress with 
political unrest occasioned the outbreak of the insurrection of Feb- 
ruary, 1895. 

Of this conflict, and its progress and effects, an understanding of 
which is so necessary to a comprehension of present conditions, 
Mr. Pepper gives a vivid and interesting account. He treats it as 
in principle a continuation of the ten years' war ; and in this he 
is essentially correct. But it was a frequent subject of comment, 
during the course of the struggle, that it did not appear to have the 
support of the property-owning class, whose active cooperation was 
a conspicuous feature of the ten years' war ; and from this circum- 
stance the deduction was made that the movement did not command 
the sympathy of Cubans to the same extent as the previous insurrec- 
tion. It is believed that an explanation of errors on this subject, 
both of assumption and of inference, may be found in the effect of one 
of the measures enforced by the Spanish government during the ten 
years' war. While it is doubtless true that there were influential 
members of the Autonomist party who did not give their support 
to, but on the contrary opposed, the late insurrection, because they 
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hoped that necessary reforms might be obtained by constitutional 
agitation, yet it is also true that the extensive confiscations, during 
the previous conflict, of the estates of disaffected Cubans went far, 
not only towards transferring the titles to property in the island to 
Spaniards and aliens, but also towards destroying a powerful native 
element which thirty years ago might have formed a ruling class in 
an independent Cuba. The historian of Cuba may find in these 
things matter for an interesting study. 

But what of the "To-morrow"? This question must, as Mr. 
Pepper maintains, be answered by the Cubans themselves ; and he 
is hopeful of the result. As the first step toward the solution of the 
problem, he suggests that a constituent representative convention 
should be elected on the basis of universal suffrage. That an inde- 
pendent national government, without the protection of the United 
States, would, however, be " more than an experiment," is, he declares, 
something that "its most earnest champions would not assert"; but 
he maintains that, if the majority of the people of Cuba desire such 
a government, " they must be allowed to try it." 

Mr. Porter's book, though it speaks, as does Mr. Pepper's, of the 
civilization of "the home, the schoolhouse, and the church," which 
is to be cultivated in Cuba, is chiefly devoted, as its title indicates, 
to an exposition of the industrial opportunities in the island. The 
merit which the author claims for his work is that of " the freshness 
and originality of the material"; the demerit, which he confesses, 
is that it was "written by one who was obliged to snatch a. few hours 
at a time to map out or write a chapter." An examination of the 
material will soon prove that the claim of " originality " is too sweep- 
ing, and that the "freshness" often consists in the style rather 
than in the matter. The first three chapters, for example, exhibit 
little or nothing original ; nor is it, under the circumstances, strange 
that they betray, in expressions of the author's personal opinions, a 
want of deliberation. Bad as the Spanish administration was, prob- 
ably few persons would concur in the assertion that " even before 
the present war Cuba was already ruined" (p. n). Again, it is 
quite true that questions between Spain and Cuba were usually 
decided "at the expense of Cuba"; but to add, as an illustration 
of "irresponsible" government, that "the single signature of a Min- 
ister of the Colonies was sufficient to make the fortune of a man for 
his whole life" (p. n) is merely to assert what is true of the power 
of high officials, in all departments of government, the world over. 
At page in, after a reference to the death rate in Havana for eleven 
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months of the year 1898, we observe the assertion that, while the 
figures for that year, owing to the war and the general disturbance 
of affairs, greatly exceed those for other years, yet " even in the 
healthiest years the death rate was two or three times greater than 
the average of other cities." On page 145, however, we find the state- 
ment that "the death rate of Havana is about 33 per 1000, a figure 
25 per cent in excess of the majority of American cities." Nor is 
the information given on many subjects by any means comprehen- 
sive. The third chapter, on the " Political Future of Cuba," con- 
sists, for example, of a summary of a pamphlet written by Mr. F. 
Figueras, in advocacy of annexation to the United States ; an ex- 
pression of views by Mr. A. Mufioz, who hints at the same measure ; 
an interview with the Marquis of Apezteguia, president of the Con- 
servative party, who strongly advocates it ; and an opinion of Gen. 
M. C. Butler, who would " like to see Cuba a state in the American 
Union." A valuable special chapter, numbered XI, is devoted to 
extracts from the report of Colonel Waring on the sanitary condition 
of Havana. The material gathered together in the various parts of 
the volume, in relation to population, public health, education, muni- 
cipal problems, revenue and finance, agriculture, mining, commerce, 
transportation and navigation, includes much that is interesting and 
useful ; and the fact that it was collected and arranged in so short a 
time attests the author's energy and activity. But it needs to be 
used with discrimination. t -g Moore 

Tropical Colonization. An Introduction to the Study of the 
Subject. By Alleyne Ireland. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1899. — 282 pp. 

As Mr. Ireland well says in the preface of his work, the American 
people have never been interested in tropical colonization, because 
they have never had any reason to be interested in it. With the 
recent alteration in the policy of the government, all this has 
changed ; and great is the demand for information on almost every 
conceivable phase of the subject. Mr. Ireland has had the good 
fortune to spend most of the past twelve years in the British colonies 
and dependencies and has paid long visits to some of those of other 
states. He has written this work with the avowed intention of 
having it serve as a text-book ; and, although it is far from filling the 
requirements of a comprehensive text-book, it does discuss some of 
the problems, at all events, clearly and tersely. 



